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Why through Book 3 does Aeneas nowhere refer to 
Creusa's prediction concerning Hesperia? Both visions 
might well control his plans; both might well be referred 
to Anchises for consideration or explanation. Aeneas 
can have forgotten the one no more than the other. In 
the one case, to be sure, we may beg the question — not 
illegitimately — by a plea of inconsistency; but hardly 
in the other. Conington may readily, and even un- 
answerably, question the homogeneity of Book 3 with 
those which precede and follow; but internal unity 
surely characterizes the separate books 104 , and the 
second, I think, more than any of the others 105 . The 
possible omission of the Helen passage, even of the 
Laocoon passage, has been suggested,, but never, so far 
as I know, of the Hector passage. And while" we pre- 
serve this, and do not worry over its being incompatible 
with the immediately ensuing scenes, we need not, I 
think, be seriously troubled by any supposed inconsis- 
tency between the Creusa incident and Book 3. 

The explanation in both cases is, I believe, the same. 
Just as Aeneas in real, flesh-and-blood affairs obeys 
gods, but not men (always, of course, excepting the 
special case of his father), even so he obeys the visions 
of gods (provided he is assured they are true), but not 
those of human beings 106 , even though those beings are 
half-sanctified by death or by a mystic state that is not 
unlike death. Thus, at the close of Book 2, when 
Anchises is actually seeking for guidance from the 
omnipotent father 10 ', Aeneas does not think of putting 
forward his visit from Hector as a possible source of 
suggestion or enlightenment. And just so, all through 
Book 3, while the Trojans are similarly appealing for 
direction to divine sources such as seer and shrine, 
Aeneas does not offer Creusa's prophecy as promising to 
be of any avail. He does not mention it even when the 
final revelation comes and the Penates have made all 
clear. It would be natural then, perhaps, especially 
when Anchises is recalling the pertinent predictions of 
Cassandra 108 , for Aeneas to refer to the not irrelevant 
words of Creusa. But then this would scarcely be in 
keeping with his usual pious custom of leaving the inter- 
pretation of all supernatural matters exclusively to 
Anchises. Moreover, Cassandra has been proved a 
true prophet in other respects 109 , while Creusa has not. 
And, besides, while Cassandra has clinched the matter 
(though the Trojans had paid no attention at the time) 
by calling the country to be sought by its two names, 
Hesperia and the kingdom of Italy 110 , thereby removing 
all danger of ambiguity, Creusa had not. She had said 
merely Hesperia — a term (to my mind) not necessarily 
distinctive 111 . 



In short, the vision of Creusa, as that of a mere mortal, 
would not in itself (according to Aeneas's ordinary prac- 
tice) serve to attract much attention. Her special 
words in regard to the land destined for the Trojans, 
being couched in terms that might readily be interpreted 
as more or less vague and general, would likewise fail to 
appear especially significant. And consequently we 
need not sacrifice (nor need we believe that Vergil would 
have sacrificed) either the third book or an episode 
which, though Aeneas himself at the time may not have 
attached to it any grave importance, yet, it seems to me, 
for reasons set forth at the beginning of my earlier 
paper 111 , it is particularly vital and desirable to retain. 

Department of Classical Lan- E. ADELAIDE Hahn. 

guages. Hunter College 



1M To be sure, we notice plenty of discrepancies in Book 6; but 
these may be explained as being due not to inadvertent lapses, but 
to Vergil's desire to include various contradictory theories, or even 
to the existence of distinct versions between which, as Norden 
believes, the poet would have chosen. The subiect-matter of 
Book 6 would tend to militate against strict logic, but not that of 
Book 2, a simple straightforward narrative. 

' w Except, perhaps. Book 4. 

106 The conduct of other characters in the Aeneid when confronted 
by visions seems on the whole fairly consistent with that of the hero. 

>«a.6o.i. 1M3. 183-187. '"Compare 2.246-247. "°3.i85. 

"'See my former paper, The Classical Weekly 13.209-212. 



Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 

American Architect — Jan. 12, Roman Aqueduct, 
Tarragona [full page illustration of remains of fine 
Roman aqueduct]. 

American Catholic Review Quarterly — Apr., Hellenism 
and the Jews in the Three Centuries Preceding 
Christianity, J. Simon. 

American Historical Review. — Jan., Tenney Frank, An 
Economic History of Rome (F. F. Abbott). 

Athenaeum — Dec. 10, Horace in English, V. R. = 
(F. Coutts and W. H. Pollock, Icarian Flights: 
Translations of Some of the Odes of Horace; L. L. 
Shadwell, The Odes of Horace Translated into 
English Verse; H. D. Ellis, English Verse Transla- 
tions of Selections from the Odes of Horace, the 
Epigrams of Martial, and other Writers) ["The 
best solution of the difficulty of translating Horace 
is not to attempt a strict translation at all, but a 
paraphrase which, keeping all the Horatian ideas, 
finds room to develop them"]. — Dec. 17, Back to 
Aristotle = T. S. Eliot, The Sacred Wood (L.W.) 
[compliments Mr. Eliot on the fact that his method 
in literary criticism has much in common with the 
method of Aristotle's Poetics]; Marjorie M. 
Crump, The Growth of the Aeneid (H. F. F.) 
[This book deals with the question of the original 
order of the books and other problems of the 
composition of the Aeneid; "Thorough and sane"]. 
— Dec. 24, (P. Colum, The Children's Homer. 
Illustrated by W. Pogany [the story of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey retold for children], — Dec. 31, Classi- 
cal Translations, F. L. L. (L. Ellis, Agamemnon; 
P. Claudel, Les Choephores d'Eschyle; R. Alding- 
ton, The Poems of Meleager of Gadara; E. Storer, 
The Windflowers of Asklepiades, and the Poems of 
Poseidippos; A. Lothair, The Golden Treasury of 
the Greeks; V. Stebbing, Some Masterpieces of 
Latin Poetry). 

Burlington Magazine — Nov. 15, J. D. Beazley, The 
Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems (W. L.) 
["best arranged catalogue we have so far read"; 
"the reproductions are remarkably clear"]. 

Catholic Educational Review — Oct., The Inductive and 
Direct Methods of Teaching Latin, R. J. Deferrari. 

Contemporary Review — Dec, I. Bywater, Aristotle's 
Poetics [with Introduction, by Gilbert Murray, who 
believes that Aristotle took up the challenge which 
Plato had thrown down in his denunciation of 
poetry]. 

Deutsche Rundschau — Oct., Die Gotter Homers, 
T. Birt. 
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Freeman — -Nov. 17, In the Classical Cemetery IV. 
The Man Who Took his Wife Back.— Dec. I, In 
The Classical Cemetery V. The Man Who Changed 
his Mind. — Dec. 15, In the Classical Cemetery VI. 
The Wives of Hen-pecked Husbands. — Dec. 29, In 
the Classical Cemetery VII. The Hamlet Who 
Did.— Jan. 8, In the Classical Cemetery VIII. The 
She-Devil [all these articles are discussions, in 
journalistic vein, of the characters of Euripides's 
dramas, by A. Harvey]. 

History — Oct., Some Recent Books on Roman History, 
N. H. Baynes. 

Historical Outlook — Nov., The Cult of the Dead in 
Ancient Egypt, Anna L. Holbrook. 

International Studio — Dec, The Revival of Athletic 
Sculpture, E. N. Gardiner [a description of the 
modern athletic sculpture of R. T. McKenzie with 
reference to its Greek prototype. Illustrated]. 

Mercury (London) — Nov., Ecloga Virgiliana, J. D. C. 
Pellow [poem]; The Swan Song [J. Bull and H. 
Jenner discuss the age and origin of the Latin poem 
Cygnus Expirans], — Jan., Bibliographies of Modern 
Authors: Gilbert Murray [a bibliographical list of 
the works of the Oxford Hellenist]. 

Methodist Quarterly Review — Oct.,- The Apocalypse, 
R. B. Steele. 

Nation (London) — Nov. 13, (R. C. Trevelyan, Transla- 
tions from Lucretius) ["successful"].— Dec. II, On 
True Self-Determination [Socratic dialogue up-to- 
date]. 

New Statesman — Oct. 30, Books in General, Affable 
Hawk [Science vs. the Classics; "the first draw- 
back to classical education is that ... it does 
little to train our judgment. The second is that it 
turns away the attention . . . from the truth 
that our existence . . . depends on the knowl- 
edge and conquest of nature"]. — Nov. 6, Classics 
versus Science [correspondence from various hands 
ridiculing the remarks of Affable Hawk in the 
previous issue]. — Nov. 20, The Nonsense about the 
Classics [correspondence from several hands in 
Science vs. Classics controversy]. — Dec. 4, Some 
Optimism, and a Suggestion = (W. Stebbing, Some 
Masterpieces of Latin Poetry) ("He is only one of a 
number of bad translators of the Classics who have 
recently appeared". The reviewer sees a hopeful 
sign in the demand for the Classics even in inferior 
translations]. — Dec. 18, (Q. Horati Flacci Carmi- 
num Liber Quintus, etc.) [see note under Spectator, 
Dec. 4]. 

Poetry — Dec, Hellenics, W. Bryher [poems on Aphro- 
dite and Eos]. 

Review of Reviews — Jan., A New Greek Review [in- 
cludes a note on the reports of the discoveries of 
M. Cabbadias at Epidaurus, 1916-1918]. 

Scientia — Dec. 1 , H. G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between 
India and the Western World from Earliest Times 
to the Fall of Rome (P. Masson-Oursel) ['has done 
a difficult and useful labor well']. 

Scientific Monthly, — October, 1919-March, 1920, The 
Origins of Civilization, I- VI, J. H. Breasted. 

Semicentenary Celebration of the University of Cali- 
fornia—The Earliest Internationalism, J. H. 
Breasted. 

Sewanee Review — Oct., Business and Politics at Car- 
thage, B. W. Wells. 

South Atlantic Quarterly — Attila in History and 
Heroic Story, Elizabeth Nitchie. 



Spectator — Nov. 20, Architecture = (L. Warren, The 
Foundations of Classic Architecture) ["somewhat 
statistical, text-booky and underillustrated, it is 
nevertheless vitalized by such a critical enthusiasm 
that it may be read . . . with keen interest"]; 
From the Greek Anthology: The Minor Poet 
(Lucilius) ; The Doctor (Niharchus) [in the meters 
of the originals]. — Dec. 4, Horace Odes Book Five 
= (Q. Horati Flacci Carminum Librum Quintum 
a Rudyardo Kipling et Carolo Graves Anglice 
Redditum Edidit A.D. Godley) [evidently a labored 
parody of the usual text of Horace with praefatio, 
apparatus criticus, and Latin odes by Godley, and 
English versions by Kipling and Graves]. 

United States Naval Institute, Proceedings 46.1925- 
1939 (1920) — Admiral Nearchos, Captain C. Q. 
Wright, Corps of Chaplains, U.S.N, [a description 
of Nearchos's cruises under the orders of Alexander 
the Great]. 

University of Pennsylvania Law Review — Nov , The 
Edict of Diocletian Fixing Maximum Prices, R. G. 
Kent. 

Weekly Review — Dec. 1, Sappho in Translation and 
Paraphrase = (H. T. Wharton, Sappho) [a reprint 
of Wharton's Sappho, not the latest edition, with 
some new paraphrases by Anne Bunner]. 

Dartmouth College. WILLIAM STUART Messer. 



LATIN AND GREEK IN MISSISSIPPI 

The Classics have always been strongly favored in 
Mississippi. When the University of Mississippi was 
opened, in 1848, the first professor chosen was Dr. 
Waddell, who held the chair of the Classics. The Uni- 
versity has never given an A.B. degree that did not 
include both the classical languages. To-day its re- 
quirement for the degree, in addition to other courses 
which need not be enumerated, is six session hours of 
any two of the following subjects: Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics. About 20 per cent, of the students in the 
Academic Department here are taking or have taken 
one or both of the classical languages. 

The complete figures for the other Colleges in this 
State have not reached me, but one of the denomina- 
tional Colleges with a relatively small student body has 
over fifty students in Greek. 

A most encouraging condition exists with reference 
to the teaching of Latin in the High Schools of the State 
to-day. This subject is optional in most of the Schools 
in the State, but, in spite of that fact, it stands fourth 
on the list of subjects taught in respect to attendance in 
the High Schools of the State, according to a report just 
issued by the State Supervisor of Secondary Schools, 
Mr. H. M. Ivy (Bulletin No. 18,. 1920, Department of 
Education, Jackson, Miss). There are 159 accredited 
High Schools in the State; Mr. Ivy has reports from 
145 of them. 16,017 students are studying English in 
145 Schools, 11,682 History, in 138 Schools, 9,604 
Algebra, in 150 Schools, and 6,078 Latin.in 130 Schools. 
The next subject is General Science, with 3,884, in 127 
Schools. Three additional foreign languages are taught 
in the Schools of the State: Greek, French, and Span- 
ish. The total enrollment in these three subjects is 
1,732. 

Some of these Schools offer only three years of Latin, 
and in a few only two years are given; but most are 
standard High Schools with four years of Latin, periods 
of forty minutes, and a session of normal length. 
University of Mississippi. ALEXANDER L. BONDURANT. 



